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See the Magnificent Picture in Colors of the ‘‘ Maine’’ steaming into Havana Harbor, in Next Week’s issue. 


Read Cutcliffe Hyne’s Exciting New Story in This Issue, ‘‘PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER.”’ 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS : 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, IN ADVANCE 


One copy, one year, or 52 numbers” - - . $4.00 
One copy, six months, or 26 numbers : - 2.00 
One copy, for thirteen weeks . - - 1.00 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Les.ie’s WEEKLY desires to be in communication with representa- 
tive newspaper men in every part of the Usited States, those who 
would be willing to furnish special information regarding matters of 
special interest in their respective localities whenever it might be re- 
quired. The editor will be glad to receive communications on this 
subject from responsible persons. 


A Chance for Commercial Travelers. 


No experiences in every-day life are more interesting 
than those of the commercial traveler. The ‘‘ drummer,” 
as he is sometimes called, is the best of story-tellers, and 
his most interesting narratives concern his own varied 
experiences. LESLIE’s WEEKLY would like to print some 
of the most interesting personal reminiscences of the 
American commercial traveler, and to that end it offers a 
prize of fifty dollars for the best story, sketch, experience, 
or reminiscence from one hundred to five hundred words 
long, and one hundred dollars for the best story from 
five hundred to two thousand words long. The stories 
submitted must relate to actual experiences. LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY is to have the privilege of using all the articles 
submitted in the competition without any other than the 
prize payment, unless stamps are inclosed for the return 
of manuscripts. The competition is limited to a period 
extending to the 1st of June next, and the award of the 
prizes will be made by the literary editor of this paper. 
Communications should simply be addressed to the Editor, 
LesLize’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Prepared ! 


LMOST unanimously, both branches of *Congress 
have voted $50,000,000, to be expended at the dis- 
cretion of President McKinley for the national 
defense, and to be made available until June 30th, 

1899. This action is without precedent or parallel. It 
indicates the extraordinary confidence felt by the nation 
in the integrity and conservatism of President McKinley. 
It gives notice to the world not that we mean to go to war, 
but that we are ready for war if that should be necessary. 

In his recent magnificent address at the concert for the 
benefit of the Maine sufferers in this city, that splendid 
exponent of true Americanism, the Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew, said : ‘‘ There is nothing so magnificent and awe. 
inspiring as the conservatism of power. It belongs to our 
time ; it existed in no other. It is a power controlled by 
intelligence, patriotism, and Christianity.” Evidences mul- 
tiply that this power thus controlled is at last to be applied 
to the liberation of Cuba. No matter what the finding of 
the Maine inquiry may be, the verdict of the people of the 
United States, if not of the civilized world, is that the time 
has come for us to speak. : 

For three years Cuba has patiently fought for liberty. 
It has suffered untold hardships. Five hundred thousand 
lives have been sacrificed. Death and starvation have done 
their fell work. And still the spirit of liberty burns and 
Cuba fights to be free. The offer of autonomy made by 
Spain means that Cuba may be half free, but it never can 
be half free and half slave. As the destiny of the United 
States was to be wholly free, so it is the destiny of Cuba to 
have its bonds cut asunder 

Cuba has been in a state of insurrection for more than a 
quarter of acentury. Nearly twenty-three years ago this 
government served notice, tbrough our minister at Madrid, 
on the Spanish government that the seven years’ war in 
Cuba must end, that American interests must no longer be 
imperiled, and that the duty of this government was to in- 
tervene, The leading governments of Europe showed no 
disposition to join with us, and none was willing to apply 
coercion, Spain was unyielding, but was profuse with 
promises of reform. Unfortunately, these promises were 
accepted. They were then, as they always were and al- 
ways will be, delusive and dishonored. We venture to 
say that such promises will not be accepted by this admin- 
istration. 

The United States does not seek to control Cuba. It 
stands simply for the liberty of an oppressed people, and 
whether it manifests its purpose by the recognition of 
belligerent rights or by direct intervention, we can trust 
the administration to move with caution and to take no 
step that it will be compelled to retrace. 


Let Us Be Right First. 


HE calm and judicial temperament of our national 
administration has been put to a severe test of late, 
and thoughtful citizens are satisfied with the result. 
Even envious nations across the water have been 

compelled to applaud the self-restraint of the American 
people under recent severe provocations. 
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Liberty enlightens the world! Providence has so or- 
dained it, and events are fast culminating in Cuba that 
can lead to no other conclusion. We are dealing with a 
treacherous people, behind whom stands a tottering and 
bankrupt government. We can, therefore, afford to be 
more patient than we would be were we dealing with a 
strong, aggressive, and recognized Power. If Spanish in 
solence reaches the point where our national honor is as 
sailed, the blow will be struck quickly by our government, 
and the result will not long be in doubt. But let us all be 
patient and only strike when the occasion demands a dis- 
play of force. 

This is a time for calmness as well as for vigilance. We 
can leave bluster and bragging to Spain. Let us first make 
out our case, and then accept the verdict of the people on 
the facts. Above all, let us be sure that we are right before 
we go ahead. 

If the Vizcaya had been blown up while in the harbor 
of New York every hot-head in Spain would have sworn 
that we did it, and every Spanish hot-head would have 
been for war. But suppose that scientific experts were 
called in by our government from England, France, and 
Germany, and that theyédecided that the explosion was an 
accident, what would become of the Spanish hot-heads ? 
They would be the laughing-stock of the world. It would 
be our turn to demand sutisfaction. 

Now, as to the Maine. All is doubtful, excepting the 
fact that the vessel was sunk by an explosion, and that it 
lies, a tangled mass, in the murky waters of Havana Bay. 
No scientific experts have thoroughly examined the wreck, 
because it has not been raised for examination. The naval 
officers of the court of inquiry have seen the deck in the 
disorder of its destruction, but only the divers have been 
down under the water. No one will pretend that these 
divers are experts in explosives, in construction, or naval 
work. Even the divers report that they are able to see but 
little, because of the darkness of the depths and the murki- 
ness of the water. Is it reasonable to believe that on such 
testimony this case, involving perhaps the peace of the 
world, is to be abruptly decided ? Such evidence would 
not decide an action for damages in the case of a sunken 
canal-boat. No court or jury would accept such evidence 
as complete and conclusive. 

There is but one way to do justice to all concerned. 
The Maine must be raised, if that be possible, and scientific 
experts of the highest standing must pronounce their opin- 
ion before the court can formulate a judgment that the 
world will accept as unchallenged. If we jump ataconclu- 
sion it will not be accepted. The Spanish government will 
promptly summon an expert commission of international 
selection, and the wreck will be examined scientifically. If 
a conciusion should be reached that would disprove the 
verdict of our court of inquiry, what a humiliation would 
come to our nation ! 

There is no need for rash action. Let us make haste 
slowly. The blood of the lost of the Mazne cries out for 
vengeance, but above that cry is heard the appeal for jus- 
tice. If we act hastily and without knowledge we may 
have vengeance. If we act with patience we shall have 
both vengeance and justice, and remember always that 
where Justice stands Liberty will be found. 


Prizes for Newsdealers 


In these times the reading public is particularly anxious to 
see illustrated newspapers of the highest character. During the 
Cuban excitement we have scarcely been able to fill the orders 
of news agents for LESLIE’s WEEKLY. We have led all other 
similar publications in the variety, extent, and accuracy of our 
popular illustrations. 

Newsdealers should bear in mind that they can largely in- 
crease their sales of LESLIE’s WEEKLY by making a special dis- 
play of the paper, in their windows and on their counters. Let 
the people know that you have it, and the people will buy it. 
Make it as conspicuous as possible. The sales will quadruple. 
Many agents report that they are selling from four to ten times 
as many LESLIE’s as they have previously sold. 

To encourage competition among our agents, and also to sug- 
gest the best methods of displaying the newspaper, we invite 
newsdealers to send us photographs of such artistic displays as 
they may make of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, and we offer three prizes 
—one of twenty-five dollars, one of fifteen dollars, and one of 
ten déllars—for the three best displays that may be made. 
These can readily be secured from any local gallery or amateur 
photographer, and photographs must be mailed before April 
10th. We trust that news agents will enter actively into the 
competition, as we desire to publish the winning photographs 
and the pictures of the winners, for the benefit of newsdealers 
generally. 


Attractions for Our Readers. 


THE readers of LESLIz’s WEEKLY can rest assured that the 
latest, most authentic, and most life-like illustrations, growing 
out of our difficulties with Spain, will appear in these columns, 
Our arrangements have been perfected, and our artists and 
photographers are at work in Cuba under the leadership of Mr. 
J. C. Hemment, the well-known out-door photographer. 

We shall pay special attention also to news from the Klon- 
dike region. The hitherto unexplored Copper River section of 
Alaska is to be uncovered to our readers by an expedition, to 
which we have attached Mr. Albert Hencke, the talented writer 
and artist. 

We print to-day the opening chapters of a remarkable story, 
by the celebrated English writer who is now numbered among 
the first of the story-writers of the world, Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
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The title of his new story is ‘‘ Prince Rupert, the Buccaneer.’ 
There are four stories in this splendid series, all of which will 
appear exclusively in these columns. 


Beautiful Souvenir of the ‘‘ Maine.’’ 


At the request of many readers in all sections of the country, 
we have had one of the best marine artists in the United States 
prepare a picture in colors of the lost war-vessel, the Maine. It 
will be reproduced as it appeared while steaming into Havana 
harbor. 

This beautiful picture, in brilliant colors, will be of large 
size, and will be a splendid representation of the Maine. It 
will be presented to our readers in the next issue of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, and will be only one of many striking features. 
Newsdealers should notify us of the number of extra copies 
they may need, and those who are not within reach of news- 
dealers, and who desire this souvenir of a great historic event, 


should communicate with us at once. 


The Plain Truth. 


WE are struck with the candor and truthfulness of the Lon- 
don Spectator when it devotes one of its long and able editorials 
to an elaborate exposition of the fact that the ‘‘ ordinary Eng- 
lishman is not an unfledged angel,” but that he is ‘‘ unamiable, 
morose, melancholy, contradictory, difficult to live with, a wor- 
shiper of success, full of intellect, and obstinate.” Now, if one 
of us had read off an indictment like that on ‘‘ our English 
cousins ” it would have come pretty near being a casus belli. 
If we are to form an alliance with our British cousins it is well 
to know their failings in advance. 


The use of the balloon in warfare will be one of the develop- 
ments of the near future. A first-class modern ironclad costs 
about $5,000,000. This would construct and equip for war pur- 
poses a great many balloons, and it would seem as if they might 
be used by the inhabitants of a besieged city with which to sail 
over an invading fleet and drop explosives upon the war-ships 
underneath, with deadly effect. They might also be utilized to 
drop these explosives over the cities occupied by an oppouent. 
Of course there would be considerable risk in such an enter- 
prise, unless the balloons could be properly steered, but the dir- 
igible balloon is one of the inventions that we may expect to see 
in the near future. 

The ill-considered haste with which certain newspapers at- 
tacked Speaker Reed, Congressman Boutelle, chairman of the 
naval committee of the House, Mr. Dingley, Senator Frye, 
and others, on the charge that they were delaying the emer 
gency bills, is revealed by the fact that all of these gentlemen 
had been preserving a dignified silence, by reason of an under 
standing with President McKinley that they would do so, as he 
desired that certain war measures should temporarily be with- 
held in order not to unduly inflame public excitement. The 
patriotism of all of these gentlemen has been manifested too 
often to occasion reasonable doubt concerning it. The least 
their critics can do is to make prompt apologies. 


What the newspapers can do when they set about it in the 
right way has just been demonstrated both at Washington and 
at Albany, by the defeat of the Loud post-office bill at the 
former place, and of the Ellsworth anti-newspaper bill at the 
State capital. The victory at Albany was won at iast by the 
decisive action against the bill by Governor Black. If the news- 
paper men, after these two experiences, forget to remember 
their friends and to nake it uncomfortable for their enemies at 
Washington and Albany, they will deserve and no doubt will 
receive, in due season, other manifestations of the contempt in 
which they are held by some of the men whom they alone have 
made possibilities in public life. 


We have no doubt that speculators inspired some of the re- 
ports printed in the press in reference to the purchasing of war- 
ships by Spain. Charles H. Cramp, the Philadelphia ship- 
builder, says a syndicate of adventurers is scheming to make a 
profit by inducing our government to bid for wai - vessels 
abroad. Mr. Cramp, of course, believes that our war -ships 
should be built by him, and, notwithstanding the enormous 
profits which he has enjoyed from his work, we, too, prefer 
that American ship-builders should reap the benefit of the pres- 
ent excitement. It is clear, from the contradictory nature of 
the cablegrams, that speculators are at work, and that they ex- 
pect to make a fine commission out of the United States govern- 
ment. We doubt if they will be successful. They are dealing 
with a Secretary of the Navy who is a pretty good business 
man, and with an Assistant Secretary, Mr. Roosevelt, who 
generally keeps his eyes wide open. 


We note with a degree of satisfaction that a whole company 
of cadets at West Point has been punished for causing a pail of 
ice-water to empty itself on the brand-new uniform of an un- 
popular officer. The offense was traced to the members of a 
certain company, and threats and persuasions having failed to 
induce the company to reveal the culprits, the whole body were 
found guilty of a breach of discipline and ordered to remain in 
quarters for thirty days, There might seem to be a lack of pro- 
portion between the punishment and the crime in this case, but 
the penalty will be considered none too severe when it is remem- 
bered that it was directed at the silly and senseless custom of 
hazing. Several scandals and difficulties of serious proportions 
have been brought about at West Point in years past because of 
hazing practices, and an end ought to be made of such fool busi- 
ness if it takes all the military power at the Point to doit, Per- 
haps the hazing of a few officers will precipitate matters. It 
were better that every officer at the academy should get a duck- 
ing if that is necessary to bring about a reform, 
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-SincE Conan Doyle’s ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes wo character m 
more delighted attention than 
“Captain Kettle,” 
whose adventures are 
being told in Pearson’s 
Magazine, of London. 
Nor is the personality 
of the author less inter- 
esting than that of Dr. 
Doyle. His name is 
Charles John Cutcliffe 
Hyne, and he has a home 
at Oak Vale, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, England, 
where he spends not all 
of his time, if we are to 
believe the statement 
that he makes a point of 
traveling 10,000 miles 
through new country 
every year. He is thir- 
ty-two years old and a 
graduate of Clare Col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 
Natural Science Tripos, 
87, and M.A., 92. Like 
Conan Doyle, Mr. Hyne 
is an athlete. At the university he went in for boating, tan- 
dem-driving, and dancing. He is an enthusiastic yacbtsman 
and fond of big-game shooting. The report of his vearly trav- 
els is readily credited when we learn that his journeys have 
carried him through Congo Free State, Arctic Norway, the 
Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, the Canaries, the Balearic Islands, 
the European continent, the Arctic Laplands, and the United 
States. Several books and much magazine work are already 
in evidence as to his literary gifts, and his travels have sup- 
plied him with a wealth of material from which it is to be hoped 
he will continue to draw. His latest books were ‘* Honour of 
Thieves ” and ‘‘ The Paradise Coal Boat.” We print in this issue 
of LESLIE’s WEEKLY the opening chapter of one of Mr. Hyne’s 
A number of others in the same series will 





magazine fiction has drawn 





Cc. J. C. HYNE. 


strongest stories. 
appear in these columns shortly. 

= Cincinnati, a city of over 400,000 inhabitants, was recently 
left in the official charge of a young man of twenty-two. He is 
a determined and clever 
young man, as his pict- 
ure indicates—but twen- 
ty-two is rather a tender 
age for the ruler of a 
city like Cincinnati. Mr. 
Richard Rudolph Tafel 
for over two weeks man- 
aged the city’s affairs 
from the mayor’s chair 
with the ease of an old 
and experienced hand, 
while his father, Gustav 
Tafel, elected mayor of 
greater Cincinnati last 
spring, took a much- 
needed rest in West Ba- 
den, Indiana. The 
Tafels, as the name indi- 
cates, are of good Ger- 
man extraction, but 
both the mayor and his son have proved themselves earnest and 
determined American citizens. Ordinarily, young Tafel is his 
father’s private secretary and confidential man, but since tak- 
ing full charge of the office in his father’s absence he has proved 
his ability to handie larger subjects than letters and reports. 
‘The Boy Mayor” has shown himself boy in nothing but name 
and age. He was graduated a year ago from the Cincinnati 
Law School, and intends to make a mark in the legal world. 
Those who have watched him administering the affairs of the 
Queen City of the West, in his father’s absence, believe he has 
both the will and the ability to do this. 

= Beautiful Paloma Schramm, a sweet-faced nine-year-old 
child, is attracting much attention among musicians in Cali- 
fornia on account of her 
marvelous ability in 
playing the piano- forte. 
She not only excels 
many older performers 
in interpreting the mas- 
terpieces of famous au- 
thors, but also expresses 
her own fancies in mu- 
sical improvisations. The 
little one is of German 
descent, and has been a 
musical enthusiast since 
she attended the opera 
when only four years 
old. So strong, even at 
that age, was the child’s 
imitative faculty, that 
she tried to reproduce the 
play in an opera-house 
constructed in the play- 
ground for that purpose. A year or two later she began to 
study instrumental music, and during the past two years has 
improved very rapidly under the instruction of Herr Becher, 
from Leipsic. Paloma has recently given public entertainments 
in Pasadena and Los Angeles to crowded houses, playing as 
many as sixteen numbers without assistance in one evening. 
She plays with deep feeling, correct phrasing, and clear inter- 
pretation, and has an unstudied, unconscious grace that capti- 
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vates ell hearts. She is a happy, winsome child, playing with 
her little sister Karla in the garden of her suburban home. 
Here the children frolic in the golden sunshine amid trees and 
flowers, and, clad in loose bloomers, practice gymnastic exer- 
cises, climb trees, and live a wholesome, care-free life. 

=For sixteen consecutive years the late Ogden Goelet, who 
died in England last year, had presented tothe New York Yacht 
as i : Club a magnificent 
silver cup as a trophy 
for the contestants in 
the schooner and sloop 
races sailed over ocean 
courses off Newport. 
These races were of 
national interest, and 
the struggles for the 
cups were always in- 
tensely interesting. 
With the death of Mr. 
Goelet his prize cups 
ceased to exist, but, 
fortunately for yacht- 
ing interests, Mr. 
John Jacob Astor, 
with characteristic 
public spirit, has 
promptly come for- 
ward with an offer of 
two Astor cups to take 
the places of those 
that have been here- 
tofore given. This 
generous offer was 
accompanied with a provision for the continuance of the prize 
cups after the death of Mr. Astor. He will provide a fund to 
maintain the cups, and hereafter the Newport yacht races will 
be sailed forever for the Astor cups. John Jacob Astor is one of 
the wealthiest young men in the United States—we might say, 
in the world—and, though he devotes his personal attention to 
his enormous business interests, he does not forget the necessity 
of recreation, and has never lost his interest in elevating and re- 
fining sports. His thoughtfuland generous gift to the New York 
Yacht Club is but one of many evidences of his enterprising 
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and progressive disposition. 

=Cornell University has added to its popularity and its 
prestige as a progressive institution of the highest type by tak- 
ing to itself recently, as a new member of its faculty, Dr. 
Charles de Garmo, president of Swarthmore College, Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Garmo has had a successful administration at 
Swarthmore, and ranks easily among the leading educators of 
the day. At Cornell he takes the chair of science and art, left 
vacant by the resignation last fall of Professor 8S. G. Williams. 
Professor Garmo is a member of the National Council of Edu- 
cation. He received his education partly in Germany. 

=John F. Carroll, now so prominent in the Democratic pol- 
itics of greater New York by reason of his close intimacy with 
Mayor Van 
Wyck and 
Richard Cro- 
ker, is a_ poli- 
tician by in- 
stinct. In his 
early youth he 
entered the po- 
litical field in 
the old Twenti- 
eth (now the 
Twenty-second) 
Assembly Dis- 
trict, and al- 
though still a 
young man, has 
had an experi- 
ence of over a 
quarter of a 
century in prac- 
tical politics. 
Brought up ina 
school of poli- 
tics which has 
produced some 
of the ablest 
politicians New 
York has ever had, he developed, at an early age, the qualities 
of which great leaders are made, and his present prominence as 
one of the triumvirate who control the government of the sec- 
ond city in the world is but the natural recognition of his per- 
sonal popularity and keen, sound political judgment. During 
his administration as Tammany Hall leader in his home district 
he proved an able and brilliant campaigner, and scored victory 
after victory. He bas always been unswerving in his loyalty to 
Tammany Hall, and his proudest boast is that he never belonged 
to any other organization. Mr. Carroll retired from active 
politics some years since, in order to devote his entire attention 
to his duties as clerk of the Court of General Sessions—a posi- 
tion of responsibility, which he fills to the satisfaction of every 
citizen, no matter what his politics, who may be brought in 
contact with him. As vice-chairman of the committee on 
finance of Tammany Hall, Mr. Carroll retained sufficient con- 
nection with the organization to have a voice in its inner-voun- 
sels, where his sound judgment and ripe experience were alike 
recognized aud respected. In the campaign of last fall he 
labored enthusiastically for the success of Tammany Hall, 
whose standard bearer, Judge Van Wyck, was bis life-long per- 
sonal and political friend. Mr. Croker, Mr. Carroll, and ex- 
Mayor Grant conducted with consummate ability the campaign 
which resulted in so overwhelming a victory for the Democracy 
of greater New York. As executive member of the Twenty- 
ninth Assembly District, in whi h he now resides, Mr. Carroll, 
at the call of his party, is promi ent as the friend and adviser 
of Richard Croker, the leader of the organization. Mr. Croker 
recognizes the fact that his chief assistant, John F. Carroll, is a 
shrewd, level-headed politician, whose intimate knowledge of 
public men ayd public affairs, and rare skill in making diag- 
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noses of human character, render his services to the party with 
which he is allied invaluable. Mr. Carroll was first appointed 
to public office as clerk to the grand jury by Supreme Court 
Justice Frederick Smyth, then recorder, in 1879. His abilities 
as shown in this position brought the usual reward. He was 
made clerk of the Seventh District Civil Court, and was subse- 
quently promoted to the clerkship of the Court of Special Ses- 
sions. In 1891 he was unanimously chosen by the judges to the 
responsible position of clerk of the Court of General Sessions. 
This he now holds conjointly with that of clerk of the criminal 
branch of the Supreme Court. In his domestic life, Mr. Carroll 
is above reproach. He is devoted to his family, and thoroughly 
enjoys the society of the large circle of friends in which he 
moves. He is a member of the Home, Catholic, New York Ath- 
letic, Arkwright, Democratic, and many other clubs. 

=Ensign Payne is a young naval officer whose name has 
come to the front. Casting about for precedents in the history 
o. explosions at sea, in an attempt to 
account for the Maine disaster, Ensign 
Payne’s deed of bravery, that saved the 
Cincinnati and all on board when she 
lay at anchor off Key West, has come to 
light. The matter was long kept a pro- 
found secret by the Navy Department. 
While the great war-ship lay tossing in a 
fearful gale on January 15th, 1897, black 
clouds of smoke were suddenly seen issu- 
ing from the hold. The awful nature 
of a fire on board when the ship rolls so 
that to lower a boat would be utterly 
impossible, can hardly be comprehended. 
It was discovered that the fire came from 
a coal-bunker next to the powder-maga- 
zines, with only a half-inch iron bulk- 
head between, which must rapidly be- 
come red hot, as a consequence of which 
the wooden cases that held the ammuni- 
tion must soon be ablaze. The cartridges 
that held the powder were like revolver- 
cartridges, and were stowed in wooden 
boxes, their shells next to the bulkhead. The fire was discov- 
ered by a gunner’s mate, and was reported to be coming out 
of a magazine forward. Ensign Payne was junior officer of 
the powder division. The fire brigade was summoned and set 
to playing water into the magagines. The fire still raged in the 
coal-bunkers, and Ensign Payne and his men stationed them- 
selves at the door of the powder-magazines and passed out the 
cartridges as fast as they could, while the water gradually crept 
up in the magazines. Should one cartridge become overheated 
and explode, the ship and all on board would be blown to atoms. 
Ensign Payne, two other officers, and eleven men were all sub- 
sequently commended by the Navy Department for bravery. 
Naval experts freely gave their opinion that, had not prompt 
action been taken, in five minutes an explosion would have oc- 
curred that would have been more fearful than that which hap- 
pened to the Maine. 

= New York is the banqueting centre of the United States. 
The completion of several new hotels during the past few years, 
each of them equipped with dining apartments of superb mag- 
nificence, has given the art of dining a refinement it never bas 
had before in the United States. The past winter has been 
notable in New York City, by reason of the number and the 
expensive character of the public and semi-public dinners given 
at the Holland, the Astoria, Delmonico’s, Sherry’s, and one or 
two other places of the highest standing. Perhaps the most 
notable of these gatherings was the dinner given on Monday 
evening, March 7th, at the Holland House, as a sort of farewell 
testimonial to Henry Anger, of London, by Messrs. Charles 
Graef & Co., of New York, widely known in connection with 
the house of Pommery & Co. Mr. Anger is the London repre- 
sentative of this great institution. Nearly one hundred of the 
most prominent journalists of New York, Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Washington, Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, and elsewhere, met to do honor to Mr. Anger. The ban- 
quet was held in the beautiful state apartment of the Holland 
House, which is modeled after the banqueting-hall of the Hol- 
land House in England. The table was covered with thousands 
of roses, and ivy and flowers were intertwined about the walls 
and ceiling. The menu was a work of art. The souvenirs were 
of solid silver, and the choicest Pommery, dating back even to 
the vintage of 1884, was poured out like water. Mr. Frank 
Presby, who shouldered the responsibilities of the arrangements, 
was congratulated by all his old newspaper associates on the 
banquet’s decided success, and Mr. William Cullen Bryant, of 
the Brooklyn Times, who acted as toastmaster, shared the hon- 
ors with him. 

=Miss Florence Haverleigh, who appeared recently with 
marked success at the last performance of the American Acad- 
emy of the Dramatic 
Arts and Empire Thea- 
tre Dramatic School, at 
the Empire Theatre, 
New York, is about 
graduating from that 
institution. Miss Haver- 
leigh was born in Chi- 
cago, and received her 
education in Boston and 
in Paris, France. During 
her past two years’ con- 
nection with the Dra- 
matic Academy she has 
made several profes- 
sional appearances in the 
theatres of New York 
City, notably in the pro- 
duction of ‘* The First 
Born,” and during the 
New York run with the 
Olga Nethersole company. Mr. Franklin H. Sargent, president 
of the Academy of Dramatic Arts, under whose patient care Miss 
Haverleigh has developed a rare talent for her profession, is to 
be congratulated on the result of his labors, of which Miss Hav- 
erleigh’s success is but a single indication. 





ENSIGN PAYNE. 





MISS FLORENCE HAVERLEIGH. 
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SCRUBBING DOWN THE DECKS OF THE ‘‘ TERROR.” 


PROTECTING NEW YORK HARBOR. 


THE FAMOUS MONITOR “TERROR,” AS SHE APPEARS IN NEW YORK BAY.—Puxorocrapus BY J. BurtoN.—{SEE PaGeE 183.) 
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CUTLASS-DRILL ON THE ‘‘ TERROR.” 
OR. EXERCISING ROUND THE DECK. 


eg oe, 


Snag SEES oy,, 


CREW BUYING THEIR DAILY BEER AT NOON, 


7 - 


FENCING-DRILL, 


| SIGHTING THE ‘‘ TERROR’S” ONE-POUNDER QUICK-FIRING GUN. SIGNALING—OR WIGWAGGING—ON THE ‘' TERROR ” 


PROTECTING NEW YORK HARBOR. 


INTERESTING GLIMPSES OF LIFE ON BOARD A MONITOR.—PaoroGrapns By J. BuRTON.—{SEE PAGE 183.] 
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PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 


His adventures, set to paper by Mary Laughan, a maid who, through affection, followed him to the 
West Indies and the Spanish Main, acting as his secretary, he deeming her a male, though 
timid ; which account is now put into more modern English by 


CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


(Copyright, 1898, by C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne.) 
;. 
THE PAWNING OF THE FLEET. 

‘‘Nort slaves, your Highness,” said the Governor. ‘ We call 
them engagés here ; it’s a genteeler style. The lord-general 
keeps us supplied.” 

‘‘Tll be bound he gave them the plainer name,” said Prince 
Rupert. 

The Governor of Tortuga shrugged his shoulders. ‘On the 
bills of lading they are written as malignants ; but, judging 
from the way he packed the last cargo, Monsieur Cromwell re- 
gards them as cattle. It is evident that he cared only to be 
shut of them. They were so packed that one-half were dead 
and over the side before the ship brought up to her anchors in 
the harbor here. And what were left fetched but poor prices. 
There was a strong market, too. The Spaniards had been mak- 
ing their raids on the hunters, and many of the engagés had 
been killed ; they wanted others ; they were hungry for others ; 
but these poor rags of sea- worn, scurvy-bitten humanity which 
offered were hardly worth taking away to teach the craft. 
Your Highness neglects the cordial.” 

“‘T am in but indifferent mood for drinking, monsieur. It 
hangs in my memory that these poor rogues once fought most 
stoutly for me and the king. Cromwell was ever inclined to be 
iron-fisted with those Irish. Even when we were fighting him 
on level terms he hanged all that came into his hands, till he 
found us stringing up an equal number of his saints by way of 
reprisal. But now he has the kingdom all to himself, I suppose 
he can ride his own gait. But it is sad, Monsieur d’Ogeron ; 
detestably sad. Irish though they were, these men fought well 
for the cause.” 

The Governor of Tortuga emptied his goblet and looked 
thoughtfully at its silver rim. ‘ But I did not say they were 
Irish, mon prince. Four Irish kernes there were on the ship’s 
manifest, but the scurvy took them and they went over-side 
before reaching here.” 

** Scots, then ?”’ 

‘* There is one outlandish fellow who might be a Scot, ora 
Yorkshireman, or a Russian, or something like that. But no 
man could speak his lingo, and none would bid for him at the 
sale. You may have him asa present if you care, and if per- 
chance he can be found anywhere alive on the island. No, your 
Highness, this consignment is all English, drafted from foot, 
horse, and guns ; and a rarely sought-after lot they would have 
been, if whole. From accounts they must have been all tried 
fighting men, and many had the advantage of being under 
your own distinguished command. Your Highness, I beseech 
you shirk not the cordial. This climate creates a pleasing thirst 
which we ought to be thankful for. The jack stands at your 
elbow.” 

Prince Rupert looked out over the harbor and the black 
ships, at the blue waters of the Caribbean beyond. ‘‘ My poor 
fellows,” he said, ‘‘ my glorious soldiers, your loyalty has cost 
you dear.” 

“Tt is the fortune of war,” said D’Ogeron, sipping his goblet. 
“* A fighting man must be ready to take what befalls. Our turn 
may come to-morrow.” 

‘*T am ready, monsieur, to take my chances. It is not on my 
conscience that I ever avoided them.” 

‘* Your Highness is a philosopher, and I take it your officers 
are the same. Yesterday they rode with you boot to boot in 
the field, ate with you on the same lawn, spoke with you in 


council across the same drum-head. To-day they would be 


happy if they could be your lackeys. But the chance is not 
open to them ; they are lackeys to the buccaneers.” 

Prince Rupert started to his feet. ‘* Officers, did you say ?” 

** Just officers. The great Monsieur Cromwell has but waste- 
ful and uncommercial ways of conducting a war. He captures 
a gentle and gallant officer ; he does not ask if the poor man de- 
sires to be put up to ransom, but just claps the irons on him and 
writes him for the next shipment to these West Indies as though 
he were a common pikeman.” The Governor toyed with his 
goblet and sighed regretfully. ‘‘’Twas a sheer waste of good 
hard money.” 

** And you ?” 

‘We kept to the lord-general’s classification, and sold gen- 
tle officer and rude common soldier on the same footing. There 
was no other way. We were too far off your England here to 
treat profitably for ransom. Besides, the estates of most were 
wasted during the war, and what was left lay in Monsieur 
Cromwell’s hands.” 

‘* All the gentlemen of England are beggared. They sent 
their plate to the king’s mint to be coined for the troops’ pay; 
they pawned their lands ; and now they are sent to be butcher- 
boys to horny- handed cow-killers. I think you have dealt 
harshly, Monsieur d’Ogeron.” 

“Tt was your war,” said the Governor, good-humoredly, 
“not mine ; and the harshness of it was out of my hands. The 
men were sent here, and I dealt with them in the most profit- 
able way. If it would have paid me to weed out the officers I 
should have done it. As it didn’t, I e’en let them stay herded 
in with the rest.” 

** But surely, monsieur, you must have some regard for 
gentle blood ?” 

‘* Mighty little, mon prince, mighty little. I had it once, in 
the old days in France, but I lost it out here. It’s not in fash- 
ion. A quick eye and a lusty arm we value in Tortuga and 
Hispaniola more than all the titles a king could bestow. Gen- 
tility will not fill the belly here, neither will it ward off the 
Spaniards, neither will it despoil them of their ill-got treasure 
to provide the wherewithal for an honest carouse. What we 
value most is a little coterie of brethren of the coast, sailing in 


with a deep, fat ship, with their numbers few and their appe- 
tites whetted. To those we are ready to bow, as we did once in 
the old countries to knights and belted earls—till, that is, they 
have spent their gains.” 

** And then ?”’ 

“ Why, then, mon prince, we are apt to grow uncivil till we 
see their sterns again as they go off to search the seas for more. 
Oh, I tell you, it’s a different life here from the old one at home, 
and a rustling blade, if he can contrive to remain alive, soon 
makes his way to the top, be he gentle or be he mere whelp of a 
seaport drab.” 

‘“You state your policy with clearness. This is not known 
in France, and there, I make bold to say, monsieur, it would not 
be liked.” 

The Governor drank deeply. 
**and may she always stay a long way off. 
here, and have a strong place and a lusty following. 

‘Stronger places have been taken,” said the prince. 

“Not if they were snugly guarded,” said D’Ogeron. ‘I use 
my precautions. There are two entrances to this harbor, but 
only one channel. There are many bays, but only one anchor- 
age. Your ships are in it now; my batteries command them.” 

‘* Monsieur,” said Rupert, stiffly, ‘‘ do you distrust me ?”’ 

“Except for my own rogues, and you are not one of 
them 43 

“Thank God.” 

“* Except for my own rogues, I trust no one.” 

‘* Monsieur,” said Rupert, ‘‘ I am not in the habit of having 
my word doubted. I have had the honor to inform you before 
that I came ia peace.” 

‘*So have done others, and yet I have seen them bubble out 
with war when it suited their purpose.” 

‘*Monsieur, you may have your own individual code of 
honor in these barbarous islands, but I still preserve mine. 
You have seen fit to put in question my honesty. I must ask 
you to call back your words or stand by the consequences.” 

The Governor blinked a vinous eye. ‘* You don’t catch me 
fighting a duel,” said he. ‘‘The honor of the thing we may 
leave out of the question ; we don’t deal in it here. And beyond 
that, I have all to lose and nothing to gain.” 

** Monsieur,” said the prince, ‘‘ you have your sword and I 
have mine. I can force you either to fight or apologize.” ~ 

The Governor wagged his goblet slowly. , ‘‘ Neither one nor 
the other,” said he. ‘‘ Alphonse,” he cried, raising his voice, 
‘** haul across that curtain.” 

There was a scuffle of feet. A piece of drapery that seemed 
to hide the wall behind the prince’s chair clattered back on its 
rings and showed another room, long, narrow, and dusky. In 
it, at the further end, was a demi-bombarde, a small, wide- 
mouthed piece on a gun-carriage, with a man standing beside 
its breech holding a lighted match over the touch-hole. 

The prince turned sharply to look and then slewed round to 
the table again. ‘‘ It covers me well, but I have known asingle 
shot to miss.” 

‘But not a bag of musket-balls, mon prince, with a small 
charge behind them,” said the Frenchman, politely. 

‘They would be safer,” said Rupert. ‘‘ Yes, monsieur, it is 
a pretty trap, but to me it scarcely seems one that a gentleman 
would set for a guest.” 

D’Ogeron shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ It contents me,” he said, 
reaching for the black-jack. ‘‘ I have ceased to be a gentleman. 
Iam Governor of Tortuga.” 

‘*Tf I cannot compel you just now to fight me for your dis- 
courtesy,” said Rupert, ‘‘at least I will not drink with you.” 
And he spilled his liquor on the floor. 

‘* Every man to his humor,” said D’Ogeron. ‘The jack’s 
half full yet, but ’'m not averse to doing double duty. This 
sangaree puts heart ina man. Now, touching these engagés we 
started from : there is a way open by which you can serve them 
quite to their fancy—all who are left, that is, for I make no 
doubt that some have not survived. New-comers are apt to be 
full of vexatious faults, and the cow-killers are not wont to be 
lenient when their convenience is injured. Give out that you 
are here with money, and ready to buy, and within a month I'll 
have all of them brought here to look at, with their prices writ- 
ten in plain figures. Say the word, mon prince, and I'll send 
out news this very day.” 

It irked Prince Rupert to deal with this man ; it irked him 
to sit in the same room with such a fellow; but the woes of 
those that had fought by his side cried aloud for relief, so he 
swallowed back his nausea and spoke to him civilly. Besides, if 
the Governor chose to pocket the affronts and go on sipping his 
sangaree, it was the Governor’s affair. So the prince said that 
he was ready to buy back the liberty of those officers who had 
served his late majesty King Charles in the wars, and was pre- 
pared to remain in Tortuga harbor with his three sbips till these 
were brought in. 

‘Well and good,” said D’Ogeron. ‘ But I must warn your 
Highness that prices will rule high. When your very excellent 
friends were sold here, newly out of the ship, being raw with 
wounds and galled with their shackles and damaged with 
scurvy, they went cheap. But since then they have been in 
training as hunters and porters of meat and makers of bucan 
and dressers of hide, and so they have acquired value as han- 
dicraftsmen. Moreover, when ransom is spoken of it is 
always our custom to acquire new interest in a prisoner. You 
take me ?”’ 

“I do. Had I one-tenth of your commercial power, mon- 
sieur, the king, my master, for whom I came out here to glean 
the seas, could keep a richer court at The Hague.” 

The Governor leaned across the table and stared. ‘ Do I 
hear you say you are working for Charles II,?” 


‘* Here’s to France,” quoth he, 
I’m my own master 


” 
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“Certainly. I am his servant since his late Majesty’s mur- 
der. His kingdom for the nonce is unhappily in the hands of 
others, and with it the natural revenues. A king must have a 
court ; a court needs money; I sail the seas to win that money. 
The thing is simple.” 

Monsieur d’Ogeron hit the table. ‘‘ The thing is unheard- 
‘* Loyalty is a home-growth which dces not bear 
transporting across the seas. In France, in the old days, I was 
the king’s man—I forget what king’s. I left France full of that 
loyalty, and for a while it lasted. But when my ship got into 
the trade winds it began to ooze from me, and when I got set 
down here, in these islands of the Caribbean, there was but a 
dim memory of that loyalty left. France is so many a weary 
league away that the king’s shadow cannot reach across the 
seas. For a while I missed it ; for a while there was a blank in 
my life. And then I found another master, a master whom I 
could always admire and strive for, a master whose every ac 
tion interested me, whose every woe was mine ; and him I have 
served this many years with infinite zest and appetite. Never 
had man a master he wished to serve so well.” 

‘“* May I hear his name ?” the prince asked. 

The Governor turned to a silver mirror which hung against 
the wall, and lifted his goblet. 

“T drink to him,” he said, ‘‘ with all heartiness, 
Camille Baptiste d’Ogeron, patron of the buccaneers.” 

‘* And skimmer of their gains ?” 

‘““Skimmer of their gains, most certainly, mon prince, or 
why Governor of Tortuga? What am I else but a king? I 
have no hollow pomp about my court, it is true, but I could 
have it if I chose to pay. I could have drums beat in my path 
when I went abroad, and powder burned upon my saint’s day. 
I could have courtiers in silken robes and golden chains, and a 
palace with forty rooms instead of four. But I take only what 
suits my whim. My visitors come in tarry breeks or the 
bloodied shirts of cow-hunters. My attendants can make a 
roast, or brew a bow], or slit a throat with equal glibness. My 
enemies, when they call, leave béhind them their heads on the 
spikes above the gateway. And I have also the delicate joys of 
domesticity. Though I have been widowed these nine times, I 
married a new wife brought in by one of the ships only the 
other day, and already she adores me.” 

Prince Rupert sighed. ‘‘ I can conceive,” he said, ‘‘ that the 
situation would not be intolerable for some men. There is a 
certain relish in robbing the Spaniard.” 

‘* More for you, mon prince, than for me. They are Pope’s 
men, and I was a Pope’s man bred myself. 
Protestant.” 

‘*T glory in it,” said Rupert, fervently, ‘‘ though it has made 
me a ruined fellow from my birth up.” 

‘* There you are, then,” said the Governor. ‘: Take your re- 
venge, which is here ready to your hand, and grow rich at one 
and the same time.” 

‘*T shall take my revenge,” said the prince, quietly, ‘‘ and I 
shall take revenge for others also. But it is my king who will 
have the riches.” 

‘* Yet if it could be otherwise,” said the Frenchman, musing- 
ly; ‘if you would follow what is in the atmosphere out here, 
and be content to fight for your own hand, what a glorious 
future there would be before you! There are with you three 
ships in harbor now—a very tolerable commencement. You 
could take them up a creek to careen, and clean them from the 
weeds of the voyage, and re-set-up your rigging, and get all put 
a-tauto. You have pretty enough crews on board already. I 
can get you also those of your late soldiers whom Monsieur 
Cromwell sent me, and who will be none the worse for their 
short apprenticeship with the buccaneers. There are hundreds 
of the buccaneers themselves that would join in such an enter- 
prise, and I also could lend a couple of well- found ships to 
assist it.” 

‘* And what is this enterprise ?” 

(To be continued.) 
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Exploring a New Gold Country. 


THE sending of Albert Hencke, the well-known artist and 
writer, with an expedition to the Copper River country of 
Alaska is characteristic of the enterprise of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
in covering in the most 
thoroughly efficient 
manner all matters of 
vital interest to the 
American people. The 
Copper River region, on 
the southern slope of the 
Alaskan mountain sys- 
tem, and near the sea- 
coast, has not as yet at- 
tracted a rush of pros- 


pectors and colonists like 





that setting in toward 
the Klondike. i is 


known to explorers and 





experts, however, to pos- 

sess vast resources for 
both placer and quartz gold-mining, to say nothing of other 
minerals, and the wealth of its forests and streams. The cli- 
mate, also, is much milder than that of the Yukon valley, and 
the district is more accessible both by land and water. Mr. 
Hencke will spend at least eighteen months, and perhaps two 
years, in exploration and prospecting on the Copper River. 
His descriptions and pictures will be furnished to LESsLIxz’s 
WEEKLY exclusively. As these will embrace the first drawings 
of mining life in Alaska actually made and finished on the spot, 
and accompanied with descriptive notes by the same hand, our 
readers are assured of something of unique value from what 
may yet prove to be the real El] Dorado of Alaska, 
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A Day on the ‘* Terror.”’ 


THE SaAILor’s DatLty Rounp or Duties — How HE SPENDS 
His TImMe. 


‘‘SHe’s not a ship, and there aren’t any more sailors—ieast- 
ways of the old kind,” said a naval veteran, as he leaned deject- 
edly against the muzzle of a ten-inch gun that projected from 
the turret of the 
monitor Terror. 

She lay at anchor 
in New York harbor, 
off Tompkinsville, 
Staten Island. Cer- 
tainly she presented 
to the eye but little 
in common with the 
general idea of a 
ship, save that she 
had decks, and float- 
ed on the water. 
But the sailors, in 
their regulation 
‘*blue-jacket” uni- 
forms, as they filed 
out for’ard with cut- 
lasses in their hands, 
for drill, looked the 
typical man-o’-war’s men that one reads about in Cooper's or 
Captain Marryat’s sea- yarns. Even the local Dick Deadeye 
was forced to admit that they were ‘“ well set-up fellows, that 
very likely would fight.” 

The Terror, under command of Captain Ludlow, came North 
recently from the Hampton Roads, Virginia, where the original 
Monitor fought her historic battle with the Merrimac, thirty- 
six years ago. The type of iron-clad that has subsequently 
evolved from that beginning bears little outward resemblance 
to Ericsson’s ‘‘ cheese-box on a raft,” yet is identical with it in 





win 





principle. The Terror was built in Brooklyn, finished in 1893, 
and is of the class of double-turret monitors, for coast and har- 
bor defense. Her side armor-plating is seven inches thick, and 
six feet in depth from the deck. She is 250 feet long, fifty-three 
feet beam, and fourteen feet draught. Her armament consists 
of four ten-inch breech-loading rifled guns—two in each turret, 
fore and aft. These turrets are plated with Harveyized nickel- 
steel, about a foot thick, and each section weighing twenty-five 
tons. Her guns and steering apparatus are handled by the 
pneumatic system. Her freeboard is only about eighteen 
inches, so that in a heavy sea, or going at full speed, her decks 





are under water most of the time. Though a fighting-machine, 
and not a cruiser, the Terror at sea can make her ten knots an 
hour quite handily. 

The crew of this monitor are, as has been said, good speci- 
mens of the modern American jack-tar, and there is a sprink- 
ling of Afro-Americans among them, These latter constitute a 
picturesque and cheerful element, and apparently are popular 
with their shipmates, There are also several Japanese on the 
Terror, but they are employed only in the capacity of servants, 

Here is the regular daily round on board the vessel, stationed 
as she is at present—and a busy round it is ; The men are awak- 
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ened by bugle-call at five o’clock in the morning. They dress, 
lash their hammocks, swallow a cup of coffee, and enjoy a 
smoke if so inclined, all within the first half-hour of the day. 
From 5:30 until 6 o’clock the ship’s laundry - work is tackled. 
Then comes a turn at that incessant cleaning, swabbing, scrub 
bing, and polishing which is so conspicuous a feature of life on 
shipboard. The wood-work is clean enough to eat from, the 
white paint is dazzling, the brass and steel glitter in the sun- 





light, and the big guns are glistening convex mirrors. At 7:30 
the bo’s’n, known to landlubbers as the boatswain, pipes the 
crew to a thirty - minute breakfast. At 8 o’clock the bugler 
sounds a call, the captain appears, and the officer-of-the-day 
reports to him. Up go the colors, and the crew assembled on 
deck salute them. The boat’s crew or crews for the day are se- 
lected, and the dingey begins to ply back and forth, in communi- 
cation with the shore. Then there is another spell of rubbing, 
scrubbing, and polishing—really, the vessel is in danger of be- 
ing worn thin. At 9:30 the call to quarters brings the crew on 
deck for inspection and drill. The guns and ammunition are 
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carefully examined, and the condition of the men themselves is 
noted by their officers. Then the executive officer designates 
the drills for the day. 

These are of various kinds, and are divided into general and 
division drills, three days of the week for each. The former 
include special drills for the emergencies of fire or collision, 
‘abandon ship ” drills, boat drills, and the like. The division 
drills consist of sword or cutlass exercise, light-artillery manip- 
ulation, practice with guns and 
revolvers, with the mechanism 
of the turrets, and “* wig-wag- 
ging,” or navalsignaling. All 
these drills are combined with 
a system of ‘‘ setting-up” exer- 
cises, with and without guns, 
that keep the men in a fine con- 
dition of muscular strength and 
suppleness. The noon hour is 
devoted to dinner and smoking, 
after which comes more drill, 
more cleaning and straighten- 
ing-up of the ship’s gear. This 
work disposed of, the men have 
about three hours’ leisure for 
rest and recreation. The bum- 
boats come alongside, with their 
various stores cunningly dis 
played to tempt the pay-money 
out of Jack’s pocket, and they generally take a good part of 
it ashore with them. 

There is a system of brass checks, exchangeable for bottles of 
beer and the like, and which cannot be spent in any other way. 
The sailor generally lays in a stock of these on pay-day, so that, 
even though ‘‘ broke,” be will not have to go dry three-fourths 
of the time. The calisthenics, or setting-up exercises, already 
referred to, are practiced from 4:30 to 5 Pp. M., and just before 
supper there is trotting-round in single file, to the sound of the 
bugle. Sparring, fencing, and dancing are occasional varia- 
tions of the afternoon routine, and there is also a good deal of 
rough-and-tumble fun to be had with William Terror, the ship’s 
goat. ‘* Mess gear” is piped at 5:80, and then there is another 
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moment of repose. After dark there is instruction in the use 
of signal lights. Finally, at nine o’clock, taps are sounded, and 
the able seaman may tumble into his hammock to sleep undis- 
turbed by any self-reproach of idleness. 


Our Cuban Illustrations. 


Waks and rumors of wars, in these times, give great oppor- 
tunities to enterprising art-correspondents of live illustrated 
papers. LESLIE’S WEEKLY took time by the forelock in the 
matter of the naval concentra- 
tion at Havana, and promptly 
dispatched its best photogra- 
phers, under the management 
of Mr. J. C. Hemment, to the 
scene of action. Mr. Hemment 
is widely known, personally as 
well as professionally, and 
much of his best work has 


appeared in LEsLIz’s. He is 





probably the best out-door and 


MR. J. C. HEMMENT. 


instantaneous photographer in 

this country. Not only is his technical manipulation of the 
camera the most skillful and artistic, but his personal prowess 
and enterprise in getting at the most hazardous subjects is re- 
markable. He is a notable exemplification of the fact that 
the successful illustrator nowadays must have something of the 
sportsman, the athlete, the soldier, and the sailor in his compo- 
sition. Hemment in Havana is certain to distinguish himself 
among the great war-correspondents ; and 4s a result of his 
activity and enterprise, in conjunction with that of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, we may confidently promise to our readers in the 


immediate future some matter of extraordinary interest. 


The Old Monitors for 
Harbor Defense. 


THE NAVAL CHAMPIONS OF OvUR CrviL War To BE MapDE 
READY FOR SERVICE. 


THE naval authorities, in rounding-up all available war-ves- 
sels for possible emergencies, have ordered that®the old single- 
turret monitors, of the original Ericsson type, that survive from 
the days of the Civil War, be raised from their bed of mud in 
the back channel of the League Island Navy Yard, Philadel- 
phia, and pressed into service as harbor-defenders. That is the 
purpose for which they were originally designed, and perhaps 
their usefulness is not yet quite gone. There are about a dozen 
of them that have escaped the junk-heap—queer little craft, of 
the ‘‘ cheese-box-on-a-raft” type, that was such a novelty a 
third of a century ago. The Ajax, the Canonicus, the Ma- 
hopac, the Manhattan, and the Wyandotte are of 2,100 tons 
displacement, while the Comanche, the Catskill, the Jason, the 
Lehigh, the Montauk, the Nahant, the Nantucket, and the Pas- 
saic are of 1,875 tons. Of course these antiquated relics are 
not to be placed in comparison with such modern sea-terrors as 
the Miantonomoh, displacing 3,990 tons, the Monterey of 4,085 
tons, or the Puritan of 6,060. They are vastly inferior to the 
latter in speed, armor, and armament. They go but five or six 
knots an hour, where the new monitors go ten or twelve ; they 
carry smooth-bores, where the later vessels have high-power 
ten-inch rifles. Their side armor is not only thinner, but of 
iron, instead of the solid sveel plates of our day. Still, the old- 
timers are not to be despised as an auxiliary means of harbor 
defense. And they possess one distinct advantage in the fact 
that the mean draught of even the five larger ones is only thir- 
teen and one-half feet, and that of the others as light as eleven 
and one-half feet, so that they could take refuge in shallows out 
of the reach of hostile sea-going vessels. 


Germany’s Unjust Discrimination. 


THE attempt to hinder Germany’s importation of American 
pork, fruit, wines, horses and plants is not commercial retalia- 
tion against our tariff. It is a selfish effort to offset the prefer- 
ence of German consumers for American products. Parasites 
in our fresh fruits and growing plants, chemicals in our dried 
fruits, and influenza in our horses are alleged grounds for the 
recent decrees of exclusion. 

The right to put sanitary restriction upon its imports belongs 
to every nation. The exercise of the right is never permissible 
unless there is evidence of its necessity. Where are the chem- 
ical tests, the records of illness or death, which permit it in this 
instance # The facts about our export trade with Germany are 
interesting. Insixteen years the growth of our apple shipments 
has been enormous, In 1880-81 the export was 20,000 barrels. 
In 1896-97, 111,090 barrels, valued at $215,483, went to Hamburg. 
Our apples have found great favor in German cities. They are 
so superior that there is no market for the native fruit. 

Within a few years the importation into Germany of Ameri- 
can, especially California, wines has greatly increased. In 
1895 it was 24,494 ewts., as against a German exportation to the 
United States of 118,604 cwts. The German vintners need our 
wines in blending theirs, for the American article has a greater 
percentage of alcohol. The growing export of horses to Ger- 
many is itself a refutation of the influenza charge. In 1897 its 
value was $822,250, as against $79,950 in 1893. Leather is an- 
other instance in point. Chrome-tanned leather is exported to 
Germany because her tanners and dressers cannot produce the 
soft and pliable article made here. To meet the competition 
leather manufacturers in the district of Mainz have engaged 
expert American tanners to teach their art. 

What do these facts indicate ? Certainly not that American 
products are unsought by German consumers, nor that they 
are of inferior quality. Neither do they lead to the conclusion 
that a protective tariff foments commercial war, 
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From copyrighted Photographs by W. H Rau 


1. Philadelphia, protected cruiser. 2. Minneapolis, protected cruiser. 3. Bancroft, gun-boat. 4. Concord, gun-boat. 5. Torpedo-boat. 6. Yorktown, gun-boat. 7. Vesuvius, dynamite c) vis) harle: 
14. Miantonomoh, monitor. 15. Bennington, gun-boat. 16. Oregon, battle-ship. 17. Cincinnati, protected cruiser. 18. Indiana, battle-ship, 19. Olympia, p ote iser, 


HAVANA AT THE MERCY (¢ 


ONE-THIRD OF OUR NAVY IS WITHIN STRIKING DISTANCE—THE WAR-VESSELS THAT COULD BE §! \! MONEI 
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te cruise’ harleston, protected cruiser. 9. Amphitrite, coast defense. 10, Baltimore, protected cruiser. 11, Machias, gun-boat. 12, Newark, protected cruiser, 13, Raleigh, protected cruiser, 
a, | otected iser, 20. Columbia, protected cruiser, 21. Brooklyn, armored cruiser. 22, Massachusetts, battle-ship, 23. Stiletto, torpedo-boat. 24. Jowa, battle-ship, 


MERCY OF OUR FLEET! 


LD BE $! \MONED FROM KEY WEST AND ADJAVENT WATERS AT A MOMENT’S NOTICE.—{Sze Pace 187.) 
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Niagara Falls Bridges. 


THe LAST OF THE Famous SUSPENSION STRUCTURES—THE 
Boy WuHoseE KITE FIRST CROSSED THE CHASM. 


THE second steel arch bridge across the Niagara gorge is in 
course of construction, to replace the upper suspension bridge 
close to the falls. When completed, it will be the greatest 
structure of its kind in 
the world. The river at 
this point is wider than 
at any other point be- 
low the falls, the dis- 
tance from cliff to cliff 
being 1,268 feet, which 
will be about the length 
of the new arch. It 
will be a_ single - deck 
structure—that is, have 
but one floor, the width 
of which will be a little 
over forty-nine feet, the 
suspension bridge being 
seventeen and one-half 
feet wide. The four 
abutments stand at the 
water’s edge, two on 
each side of the river. 
From them the main 
arch will extend across the stream, and will be 868 feet long, 
making the greatest arch in the world. Its height in the centre 
will be about 190 feet. It is expected to be finished this year. 

The signing of the contracts for the new arch was practically 
an order for the destruction of the last of the famous great sus- 
pension bridges at Niagara, so far as their original location is 
concerned, and the last of the structures traversed by thousands 
of tourists in an admiring mood will live in memory only. All 
arrangements for the building of the first bridge over the gorge 
were completed early in 1848, and the contractors set about 
finding a means of establishing communication between the 
cliffs at the narrowest point near the whirlpool rapids. The 
idea of overcoming the difficulty by a powerful rocket was con- 
ceived. But this did not work, and some school-boys flying 
their kites on the river bank gave the suggestion that the de- 
sired connection might be made by allowing a kite to settle on 
the opposite bank. 

The most adept of the boys in flying their kites was little 
Homan Walsh, and the contractors invited him to try his skill. 
The prevailing wind at the falls is from the southwest, and 
after waiting some days for a favorable wind, young Walsh 
walked up stream two miles to the ferry, and crossed to the 
Canadian side, reaching which he proceeded down stream to 
the site of the bridge. The wind was blowing strong, and he 
soon had his kite, named the Union, flying heavenward. The 
cord went out rapidly, but the gale was too strong to allow the 
kite to settle. Night came on, and Walsh and boys who had 
gathered built a fire on the bank to keep warm, awaiting a lull 
in the wind towards midnight. The anxious watchers on the 
opposite shore also built a fire. Walsh knew then that his pro- 
gramme was understood, and that there would be a close watch 
kept for the kite. 

The wind went down as expected, and about twelve o’clock 
increased tension and jerking on the kite string told him that 
his kite had landed and that the cord was safely across the 
gorge. The distance and roar of the rapids prevented verbal 
communication, therefore they were uncertain as to each other’s 
movements. Suddenly there came a heavy jerk on the cord aad 
then it fell loose in Walsh’s hands. So much sag had been given 
it that it had reached the river below, in which a vast amount 
of ice was flowing,.and the cord was broken in two. Disap- 
pointed, Walsh wound up his end of the cord and started for 
the ferry. Reaching there, he was told the river was so full of 
ice that the boats dared not venture out. For eight days he was 
ice-bound on the Canadian shore. 

When finally he arrived home he found his kite uninjured, 
and after waiting again for a favorable wind to fly it from the 
New York State bank, he again crossed to the Canadian side. 
The wind was favorable and in thirty minutes he had landed 
his kite, and the desired connection between the cliffs was estab- 
lished. The cord was used to draw a heavier cord across the 
river, and this was followed by a rope and a wire cable. Other 
cables followed, and a cable-way on which an iron basket ran, 
now in possession of the Buffalo Historical Society, was operated 
in building the bridge. Walsh received $50 for his work. He is 
still alive and resides in Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Other cables were strung and placed on towers. From these 
cables were suspended two bridges, each about three feet wide 
and forty feet apart. Between them the cable-way was operated. 
The second of these bridges bad been carried out about 250 feet 
from the New York State bank and about 150 feet from the 
Canadian bank, when a terrible tornado swept down the gorge 
from the southwest. The unfinished bridge was parted near 
the towers and the cables were displaced. Far out over mid- 
stream, 200 feet above the water, six men were at work. For 
a short time all seemed about to be lost. Back and forth the 
bridges swung at the mercy of the gale. Two of the men made 
their way to the bank, but four were left on a broken extrem- 
ity. The rain came down in torrents. As soon as the storm 
subsided a little, the iron basket was let out on the cable with 
one man in it. He carried a ladder with him, and when he 
reached the wreck he used it to make a bridge, over which the 
men passed into the basket and were pulled ashore safely. 

The steel arch now being built will be the fourth bridge 
erected on the site. Connection at this point was made between 
the cliffs by carrying a rope across the river on an ice bridge. 
The first bridge was a wooden structure, opened to the public 
January 2d, 1869. In 1887-88 it was rebuilt in steel. On the 
night of January 9th-10th, 1889, the new structure was wrecked 
by wind and turned bottom up in the gorge. A portion of this 
bridge still lies beneath the waters of the river. The last man 
to cross it was Dr. John Hodge, of Niagara Falls, who went to 
the Canadian side to visit a very sick patient. On his return he 
had a frightful experience, and narrowly escaped being blown 
into the gorge. The suspension bridge was rebuilt in 1889, and 
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it is this bridge that is now to give way to the latest steel arch. 
With the building of the arch the present suspension bridge 
will be taken down and carried down-stream seven miles, where 
it is to be rebuilt on the site of the old Lewiston bridge, which 
was wrecked by wind on April 16th, 1864, under remarkable 
circumstances. In March and early in April of the year men- 
tioned the ice came down the river from Lake Erie in great 
and unusual quantities. An immense gorge was formed below 
the bridge, and the ice piled up about the anchorages of the 
guys to such an extent that it created alarm that when it moved 
it would carry the guys away. The gorge broke, and the own- 
ers of the bridge congratulated themselves that their care had 
resulted in saving the structure. Nice weather followed, but 
the bridge men did not think to replace the guys. A fierce 
storm came down the gorge and the bridge was swept away. It 
was never rebuilt, but over the gorge to-day, from cliff to cliff, 
the cables swing, attracting much attention from passers 
through the now popular route of travel, and affording, it is 
said, in the past a means of criminals escaping from the United 
States into the Dominion. ORRIN E. DUNLAP. 


Niagara in Winter. 


A FROZEN poem! Spray in crystals, 

With which rock, shrub, tree, facade bristles ! 
A dream of beauty quite apart 

From aught of painter's, sculptor’s art; 
Spray rising from the torrent’s plunge 

Makes each huge rock a marble sponge ; 
Drops trickling from their dizzy height 

Form rows of giant stalactite ; 

Ice-forms of beauty, grandeur, grace, 
Wreathing with gems fair Nature's face. 


Ice mountain rears its shimmering crest, 
Fondly by winds and spray caressed ; 
Adown its slope the sun-rays prance, 
On its white summit sunbeams dance 
With many an ardent, melting glance; 
The rapt beholder’s fancy sees 

Pure Parian marble grown on trees, 
Chiseled and modeled by the breeze ; 
And while the waters roar and shout 
The rainbow flings its ribbon out, 
Like the adornment of a bride, 
Hanging far down the mountain's side. 


One painter only ne‘er grows old 

Through summer's heat and winter's cold ; 

One sculptor ne’er his skill has lost, 

Unrivaled, grand, immortal Frost ! 

No other artist, unannoyed, 

Could see, each year, his work destroyed ; 

No other, with such patient cheer, 

Would reproduce it year by year. Harvey WENDELL. 


The Nathan Hale 
of the Confederacy. 


A SPLENDID monument is about to be erected in the capital 
of Tennessee to the memory of Sam Davis, the Confederate 
scout. This tribute could not be paid to a worthier name. The 
story of Sam De one that touches the tenderest chord of 
humanity. 

On the twenty-seventh day of November, 1863, this soldier, at 
the age of only nineteen years, was hanged as a spy at Pulaski, 
Tennessee, by the Federals’ court-martial sentence. He was 
under the orders of General Bragg, and was to report by a 
courier line to him at Missionary Ridge. When Davis and a 
number of others received their orders they were told of the 
hazardous duty that confronted them. Several had already 
been captured. Joshua Brown, one of his comrades, now of 
New York, was shrewd enough to secure all the information he 
could without making a memorandum of it. They had not 
gone far before they ran into the Seventh Kansas Cavalry, 
known as the ‘‘ Kansas Jayhawkers.” They were lodged in jail 
at Pulaski that night. Sam Davis had been searched, and it 
was found that he had some very important papers upon him. 
In the seat of his saddle they found maps and descriptions of 
the fortifications at Nashville and other points, and an exact re- 
portof the Federal army in Tennessee. In his boot they found 
this letter and others intended for General Bragg : 

GiLes County, TENNESSEE, November 18th, 1863. 
CojJonel H. McKinstry, Provost Marshal, the Army of Tennessee, 

- Chattanooga: 

DeaR Sir—I send you seven Nashville, three Louisville, and one 
Cincinnati papers. The Yankees are still camped on the line of the 
Tennessee and Alabama Railroad. General Dodge's headquarters at 
Pulaski; his main force is camped from that place to Lyonsville, 
some at Elk River, and two regiments at Athens. General Dodge has 
issued an order to the people in those counties on the road to report 
all stock, grain, and ~~ to him, and he says he will pay or give 
vouchers for it. Upon refusal to peers, he will take it without pay, 
They are now taking all they can find. 

Dodge says he knows all the ig are Southern, and does not ask 
them to swear a lie, All the spare forces around Nashville and vicin- 
ity are being sent to McMinnville. Six batteries and twelve Parrott 
guns were sent forward on the 14th, 15th, and 16th. It is understood 
that there is hot work in front somewhere. Telegrams suppressed. 

Davis has returned. Gregg has gone below. Everything is begin- 
ning to work better. I do not think the Feds mean to stay. They are 
not repairing the main parts on the road. I understand that part of 
the forces have reached Shelbyville. I think a part of some other 
than Dodge's division came to Lyonsville from the direction of Fay- 


etteville. 1am, with high regard, COLEMAN, 
Captain commanding scouts, 


When Davis was taken before General Dodge he was told 
that it was a very serious charge brought against him ; that he 
had in his possession accurate information in regard to the 
Federal army, and he must confess where he obtained it ; that 
he was very young and evidently did not realize the danger he 
wasin. But Davis replied in the firmest voice : 

‘*General Dodge, I know the danger of my situation and am 
willing to take the consequences.” 

The general then asked him to give the name of the person 
from whom he got his information, assuring him there was nae 
chance for his life unless he revealed the name. He replied: 
‘*T know that I will have to die, but I will not tell where I got 
my information, and there is no power on earth that can make 
me tell. You are doing your duty as a soldier and I am doing 
mine. If I have to die I feel that [am doing my duty to God 
and my country.” 

Repeatedly the Federal general urged him to reveal the 
name, for he felt it was a far more dangerous and important 
man than this boy. 

The next morning Davis was informed of the sentence of the 
court-martial. He was surprised at the severe punishment of 
hanging, rather expecting to be shot. Colonel Shaw, the man 
who deserved the execution, was in jail with Davis, and was 
greatly alarmed lest the boy should at the last moment confess, 
But his loyalty never faltered, 
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At the gallows Captain Armstrong told him that he had 
fifteen minutes to live. He then asked the news of the field, and 
was told that his army had been defeated at Missionary Ridge. 
He expressed regret, saying, ‘‘ The boys will have to fight the 
battles without me.” Armstrong was moved to say, ‘‘I regret 
very much to have to do this. I feel that I would almost 
rather die myself than to do what I have to do.” 

The young man answered: ‘‘I do not think hard of you; 
you are doing your duty.” 

Just here Captain Chickasaw, of General Dodge’s staff, ap- 
proached the scaffold in 
great haste, and again 
offered him liberty if he 
‘vould reveal the name 
of the traitor in camp. 
With the calmness of the 
heroic martyr that he 
was, he turned to him 
and said: “If I had a 
thousand lives I would 
lose them all here before 
I would betray my 
friends or the confidence 
of my informer.” Then 
this peerless hero request- 
ed him to thank General 
Dodge for efforts in his 
behalf, but to repeat that 
he could not accept the 
terms. Turning to the 
chaplain, he gave him 
letters and a few keep- 
sakes to send to his 
mother. To the provost- 
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marshal he said, ‘‘I am 


ready,” ascended the scaffold, and stepped upon the trap. Os- 
car Davis, a younger brother of Sam, and John C. Kennedy, a 
comrade, went to Pulaski in a spring-wagon from Nashville, 
and begged for the body that had been recently interred. The 
Federals’ help in this sad work, and the reverence with which 
they stood by the grave, then eased the vehicle down the steep 
hill to the ferry as it bore its burden homeward, were most 
pathetic. After putting their shoulders to the wheels and lend- 
ing all the assistance they could, the Federal soldiers walked 
away with uncovered heads in silence. Thisexecution of young 
Davis was one of the most painful episodes of the war. 

The inconceivable heroism of this boy, after the lapse of 
thirty-four years, is as fresh in the minds of all now as on the 
day he gave his life 
for his friends. 

George Julien 
Zolney, the Hunga- 
rian sculptor, visited 
the centennial at 
Nashville, Tennes- 
see, in the summer. 
From the story of 
Sam Davis’s youth 
and courage and 
martyrdom was 
wrought an inspira- 
tion in the sculptor’s 
brain. This he put 
into marble. Quietly 
he set to work to 
gather all the de- 
scriptions in the 
memory of his 
friends. 

The excellence of 
his masterful art can 
be appreciated by the 
following story: For 
a time the sculptor 
kept the secret of his creation, studied to reveal the spirituality 
of the boy, the calmness of the martyr, and the daring of the 
patriot. When his work was finished Zolney sent for John C. 
Kennedy, who, as a boy, was the subject’s closest friend. When 
the old man entered, the sculptor pulled the veil aside. ‘‘Sam ! 
Sam !” he cried, and threw himself upon the head and wept. 
**Oh, God ! why don’t you speak to me?’ And with an appeal- 
ing gesture he embraced it again. 

It almost lived ; the real stroke of the artist had been felt in 
the heart of a friend. The bust was exhibited afterward at the 
art galleries, and later in the Capitol, where it will remain a 
glorious tribute to a brave, true Confederate, a heart-touch to 
his comrades, and a credit to his country. 

HALLIE ERMINIE RIVEs. 





SAM DAVIS, 


Sam Davis. 


(MEMORIAL HYMN.) 


On, what shall tell the Book of Years 
That the seven angels hold ? 

Of fief and fee and chivalry 
And titles manifold ? 

Shall fortune win to be woven in 
Upon that cloth-of-gold ? 


For that the page is glorious fair 
And shot with a crimson thread, 

Shall its clasp be fast save for him who passed 
With pomp of mourners’ tread 

To lay his rust in the shifting dust 
That windeth the noble dead ? 


Ask of the seven angels tall 
Who lift that Book on high 

That their word may swing on a trumpet wing 
O’er all the listening sky, 

Till they who pass on the sea of glass 
Toss down the world the lie! 


Rather for him that Book of gold, 
While manhood’s honor strives, 

Who dies to prove a faith above 
Our jostling human lives, 

Though to clothe his name in the blistered fame 
Of the gallows and the gyves ! 


The Christ who loves our waywardness, 
Who sighs when man sheds tears; 
The God whose eyes are tender-wise 
For creature hopes ar.d fears; 
Has wove in flame Sao Davis's name 
Within the Book “f Years! Post WHEELER, 
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Our Navy in Havana Harbor. 


AN IMPOSING SPECTACLE THAT WILL BE PRESENTED IF 
HOSTILITIES OPEN. 


OvuR double-page composite photo-mosaic picture, showing a 
fleet embracing all the principal types of war-vessels of the 
United States Navy, assembled in the barbor of Havana, Cuba, 
is a figurative representation but little short of the actual fact. 
The armada now concentrated, under command of Rear-Ad- 
miral Montgomery Sicard, within striking distance of Havana, 
consists of about thirty modern American war-vessels—the larg- 
est number ever gathered under a single admiral. It includes : 
the sea-going battle-ships Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, and 
Texas; the armored or protected cruisers New York, Brooklyn, 
Columbia, Montgomery, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Marblehead, 
and Detroit; the double-turreted monitors Puritan, Amphi- 
trite, and Miantonomoh; the gun-boats Wilmington, Newport, 
Vicksburg, Annapolis, Nashville, and Castine; the torpedo- 
boats Cushing, Porter, Foote, Ericsson, Dupont, and Winslow ; 
the dynamite cruiser Vesuvius, and the armored ram Katah- 
din; and the transport or auxiliary vessels Mangrove and 
Fern. These ought to suffice to engage the Spanish men-o’-war 
and pass the clumsy old fortifications that guard the approach 
to Havana harbor. 


Unique Decoration 
of a Banquet-table. 


A STRIKING feature of the recent banquet in New York of 
the Board of Trade and Transportation was the decoration of 
one of the small tables with a miniature of the New York Cen- 
tral viaduct and four trains of cars, both passenger and freight. 
This unique decoration originated in the fertile mind of Mr, 
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George H. Daniels, the general passenger-agent of the four- 
track New York Central Railroad. He presided at a table to 
which he had invited members of the Transportation Club and 
several newspaper gentlemen. Mr. Daniels’s table was the cen- 
tre of attraction at the banquet, and we present herewith an 
excellent picture of it. 


Life Insurance—Interesting Queries. 


[Inquirers who desire an immediate or personal response to their 
letters should inclose a two-cent stamp. | 

SEVERAL correspondents have inquired whether an investi- 
gation of the Mutual Reserve Association by the insurance de- 
partment of New York is under way. I reply that such an 
investigation was recently requested by the president of the 
association, who said he desired to have it made in order to 
thoroughly satisfy any who might question the condition of the 
company. The Mutual Reserve was thoroughly examined only 
a few years ago, and the report of the superintendent of insur- 
ance was in every way satisfactory to the company. 

“GC. H.,” of Portland, Oregon, asks for an opinion in ref- 
erence to his twenty-year dividend endowment policy with the 
Home Life, of New York City, which he took out in 1891. He 
was promised by an agent a very advantageous return at the 
expiration of the twenty-years period. ‘*G. C, H.” asks if I 
think the management of the Home Life is as progressive and 
aggressive as it should be. The figures given by the agent, un- 
less they are a part of the contract made by the company and 
signed by its officers, are of doubtful value. ‘ G. C. H.” asks 
if he had better drop this policy and re-insure in a larger com- 
pany. I bardly want to advise that he take such a step at 
present, but if he takes additional insurance he would be wise 
if he would look a little further and do a little better. He 
should also carefully scrutinize the annual reports of the Home 
Life from year to year, and see how his interests are safe- 
guarded. 

‘* H. D.,” of New York, also inquires in reference to the 
Home Life, and I refer him to the answer made to ‘*‘ G, C. H.,” 
of Portland. ‘‘H D.” asks for information in reference to the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, of Milwaukee. This company has 
many friends. Only this week I received a letter from ‘ C, E. 
V.,” of New Bedford, Massachusetts, saying: ‘‘ I have been an 
enthusiastic reader of your views on life insurance, and I would 
like to know what is the matter with the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, of Milwaukee, for I think it will compare favorably with 
any of the large companies.” The Northwestern Mutual Life 
is one of the largest insurance companies in the country, but by 
no means the largest. Its income during 1896 was about $18,- 
500,000, but it paid out to its policy-holders only a little over 
$6,300,000, and it paid in salaries to its officers, in traveling 
expenses, printing, legal expenses, and for other miscellaneous 
purposes, the 2normous sum of $2,821,000, It would seem to me 
that the policy holders might have received a little more than 
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they did, provided the miscellaneous expenses and the salary-list 
bad been kept within a lower range of figures. I have nothing 
to say against the Northwestern Mutual, but I should not prefer 
it to the Mutual Life, of New York City, the New York Life, or 
the Equitable. 

‘J. H.,” of Georgetown, New Jersey, and ‘A. J. C.,” of Po- 
tosi, Missouri, want information regarding the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio. This is a stock 
company, doing a business that is small compared with that 
done by the greatest insurance companies in the country. Its 
total receipts during 1896 were about $4,225,000, and the policy- 
holders were paid during the year not quite $1,400,000. The 
miscellaneous expenses of the company were over $1,000,000, and 
the company reported losses on sales of real estate of over $9,000, 
and death losses and other policy claims resisted of nearly $28,000. 
During the year the new policies issued were less than 13,000 in 
number, and the policies which lapsed, were surrendered, ex- 
pired, or were terminated, were over 10,000 in number. It was 
organized in 1867. 

‘“H. H. R.,” of Danville, Pennsylvania, has a certificate in 
the Covenant Mutual Life Association, of Illinois. He says his 
rates have been increased twice, and he is promised another 
raise, for which he is to receive a new ‘‘ up-to-date” policy, 
which provides for a fixed rate through life. ‘ H. H. R.” says: 
‘* Now, I could stand a considerably increased rate and still 
have cheaper insurance than I could get in one of the old-line 
companies, but what worries me is that if this company cannot 
keep the cost down now, the outlook for the future may not be 
good. If this was a regular assessment concern I would not 
need to trouble you, I would know just what to do—get out of 
it at once.” 

‘“‘H. H. R.” adds that he is thirty-nine years old. He speaks 
of transferring his insurance to the Equitable Life, and taking 
a non-participating policy at the rate of $23.45 per annual pre- 
mium. He now pays about $12 
per year per thousand. ‘H. 
H. R.” is evidently a thoughtful 
and sensible person, for I agree 
with many things he says in his 
letter, all of which I do not print. 
The Covenant Mutual is a co- 
operative company, and as such 
is classified by our State depart- 
ment with other assessment con- 
cerns. In 1896 it deducted over 
$46,500 from its assets because of 
depreciation. It reported its in- 
vested assets at $747,000, and con- 
tingent mortuary liabilities of 
$446,000. I certainly should not 
consider this as one of our strong- 
est companies. I do not know 
what the new ‘‘ up-to-date” pol- 
icy means, but a member of an 
assessment company must expect 
to pay his assessments, no matter 
how high they may be made, as 
long as he stays in the concern. 
My decided preference would be 
for a policy in one of the three 
great New York companies, and I should prefer any one of them 
to the tna. 

‘““E. F. K.,” of Decatur, Illinois, writes for information re- 
garding the Fidelity Mutual Life, of Philadelphia. This is 
classified as a co-operative or assessment company, and I call 
the attention of ‘“ E. F. K.,” who seems to be favorably im- 
pressed by its claims, to the simple fact that in 1896 it reported 
a total income of $1,569,000, and that it paid to its members 
$599,000, while the expense of its management was nearly 
$630,000. Its contingent mortuary liabilities were $138,500. 
How any one can believe that this company ranks in assets or 
income with the great New York companies is a mystery. Of 
course ‘‘E, F. K.” knows that all the co-operative or assess- 
ment companies can offer a low rate of insurance, just as the 
Mutual Reserve offered it originally, and can maintain the low 
rate until, with the increase of the age of its membership, the 
death -rate increases. Then something must happen, and it 
usually happens either to the company or to its members. 

‘“W.S. A.,” of Dayton, Ohio, wants to know if the Royal 
Arcanum offers a safe plan of life insurance. ‘*W.S. A.” is 
twenty-eight years old, and carries an endowment policy for 
$1,000 in an old-line company. He wishes to take two or three 
thousand more, and wants it in a cheap company. I have 
passed my judgment on the Royal Arcanum several times of 
late. ‘*W.S. A.” need only ask any of its thoughtful members 
what the history of its assessments has been, to know what it 
must continue to be. If he wants life insurance for investment 
he ought to be satisfied with nothing but the best, and the best 
is never cheap. What is cheap is generally questionable. I 
would advise him to take less insurance and to place his policy 
with the Equitable, the Mutual, or the New York Life. Then 
he can go to bed at night and sleep. 

‘*H. K.,” of Plattsburg, wants to know if I think he has a 
safe investment in his policy in the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen, and if I know any other society or order that gives 
better rates with equal security. He also asks how this policy 
compares with that of the old-line companies. I have answer- 
ed similar questions in this column several times. The United 
Workmen reported an income during 1896 of about $1,000,000, 
and a total of invested assets of only $37,000. Its ‘* Contingent 
Mortuary Liabilities ” were over $200,000, Does ‘*‘ H. K.” think 
this is a good statement? Compare it with the statements of 
the Mutual Life, Equitable, and New York Life, and see. 


The Home. 


Financial.—Unsettled Conditions. 


[Inquirers who desire an immediate or personal response to their 
letters should inclose a two-cent stamp. } 


« — 


Events, during the current week, have caused a serious dis- 
turbance of business conditions. The evidences that Spain was 
making war preparations were emphasized by its eagerness to 
borrow money with which to purchase new ships. Its animosity 
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was shown by its intimation thet it would like to have our con- 
sul-general at Havana, Mr. Lee, recalled. The prompt refusal 
of this request, or the intimation promptly made that it would 
be refused, by President McKinley appeared to relieve the ten- 
sion. Had Spain insisted upon carrying its point, a declaration 
of hostilities could hardls have been avoided, so close were we 
to the point of rupture. 

Immediately following this incident came the action of Con- 
gress, practically unanimous in both houses, in favor of appro- 
priating $50,000,000 for defensive and aggressive purposes. Thus, 
while Spain, with a bankrupt treasury, was scouring the money 
markets of Europe for a loan, Uncle Sam was reaching into his 
surplus for the little sum of $50,000,000 with which to begin to 
get ready. It is not singular that all these circumstances left 
the stock market in a most unsettled condition—so unsettled 
that even the unexpectedly favorable decision in the Nebraska 
railroad case exercised little influence in a helpful way. 

But for the war scare, the rendering of this decision would 
have been the greatest bull-argument of the year. My readers 
should bear in mind what this decision means. The highest 
court in the land has laid down the law that public officers can- 
not confiscate corporate properties. The Populist railroad com- 
missioners of Nebraska undertook to reduce railroad rates, and 
insisted upon their right to reduce them to any extent. They 
made one reduction of local rates of nearly thirty per cent. It 
was supposed that the Supreme Court of the United States 
could not, and would not, interfere with the action of the State 
of Nebraska, through its railroad commissioners, but the court 
holds that under the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
no State has a right to deprive a corporation or a person of 
property without due process of law. When the officers of a 
State reduce railroad rates below a reasonable figure, this is 
equivalent to the destruction or confiscation of property, and 
the matter is therefore justly and fairly a subject of judicial 
inquiry and review. 

No one can deny the justice of this decision. It is easy to see 
that if a body of armed anarchists, through the operations of 
universal suffrage, should obtain control of a State govern- 
ment, they might virtually destroy or confiscate the property 
of every corporation, and perhaps of every individual, who an- 
tagonized their schemes of plunder. The court says that this 
cannot be done, and the decision is therefore a protection to 
the individual as well as to the corporation. It is timely and 
conservative, and will do much to restore confidence to capital 
which is seeking investment in the West and South. 

Existing conditions favor an unsettled market, with the 
probability that there may be sharp advances and equally 
sharp declines. There is no doubt that the intervertion of our 
government in the troubles of Cuba is looked upon not only as 
a possible but a very probable event in the near future. If 
Spain accepts this intervention without a resort to arms, or if 
the peaceful offices of England or some other government are 
accepted, and the matter is submitted by both parties, in good 
faith, to a court of arbitration, the effect upon stock values 
will be strengthening and wholesome. But the situation at this 
writing is such that the slightest additional friction may strike 
the first spark that will lead to war, though it has not at any 
time seemed to me that war was possible. Conservative bank- 
ers and business men, who scent danger afar off, are naturally 
taking the customary steps to protect their interests. This 
means a tighter money market, which is usually incompatible 
with a rise in stocks. I still believe that the investor who has 
money to spare can pick up in these days some excellent bar- 
gains in Wall Street, and that the speculator who gathers in 
any of the low-priced securities at panic prices will have a sub- 
stantial profit before the close of the year, if he is able to hang 
on to them. 

A correspondent at St. Louis asks for information in refer- 
ence to the malt trust. He thinks a clique of speculators is en- 
deavoring to fool the public. The operations of the malt trust 
have not been made public. If my correspondent has any facts 
that he can present, I would be obliged if he would forward them 
to me with permission to publish the same. 

**C, W.,” of Brooklyn, asks if I would advise him to make 
an investment in the stock of an ice company on Long Island, 
which is offered for sale below par. I reply that I cannot ad- 
vise the purchase of this stock. I have grave doubts as to tie 
permanence of any ice supply cut from the lakes of Long Isl- 
and. These lakes are too near the seashore to enable them to 
enjoy a guarantee of zero weather sufficient to form market- 
able ice every winter. If I desired to invest in an ice security 
I should buy the stock of the Consolidated Ice Company, of 
New York. The preferred, selling at between eighty and 
ninety, is looked upon as a gilt-edged six-per-cent. stock, and 
the common, selling, at this writing, around thirty, pays one 
per cent. quarterly in dividends, and is very cheap 

**S. P.,” of Troy, New York, says a friend in New York advises 
him to buy Metropolitan Traction stock, for an investment, and 
wants my advice. I believe that Metropolitan Traction, at the 
low prices of the recent decline, furnishes a fairly good invest- 
ment. It is generally understood that a stock dividend is to be 
made or some extra privilege voted to the stockholders in the 
near future. For a five-per-cent. stock it seems pretty high, but 
its value will increase with the growth of New York. 

*R. D. D.,” of New Orleans, writes to Jasper : ‘ Kindly in- 
form a reader of your valuable column as to the prospects of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio stock increasing in value.” I reply 
that the Chesapeake and Ohio stock must not be considered as 
an investment security. It ranks with other low-priced stocks, 
as a speculative security, whose value depends almost entirely 
upon the general condition of the stock market. If it is held 
for speculation it will bring in a profit later on, provided the 
market in general has arise. There is no special reason which 
should either advance or depress it, outside of the facts I have 
mentioned. JASPER. 


An Asthma Cure at Last. 


EUROPEAN physicians and medical journals report a positive 
cure for asthma, in the Kola plant found on the Congo River, 
West Africa. The Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending free trial cases of the Kola Compound 
by mail to all sufferers from asthma who send name and ad- 
dress on a postal card. A trial costs you nothing, * 
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GETTING THE OLD MONITORS OF THE REBELLION READY FOR HARBOR DEFENSE. 
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THE *‘ MINNEAPOLIS ” AT THE DOCK. THE FAMOUS OLD-TYPE RAM ‘' KATAHDIN.” 


SIGNS OF WAR AT THE LEAGUE ISLAND NAVY YARD. 


SCENES OF INTEREST IN CONNECTION WITH OLD AND NEW WAR-VESSELS.—Puotocrapas sy W. H. Rav.—{Sex PaGE 183.] 
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A considerable percentage of disease is the 
remote if not direct result of uncleanliness. 

Trained nurses insist upon using pure soap. 
Ivory Soap is preferable, because it is made of 
thoroughly tested, pure vegetable oils, and has been 
scientifically demonstrated to be an efficient antiseptic 
and disinfectant. 


A box of Ivory Soap is welcomed in all well 
regulated hospitals. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., CincinnatL 
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Glub Gocktails? 

lub Cocktails: 

“A MODERN ECSTASY” is a 

Shakespearian definition for a “ Cocktail.’”’ 

‘Kings it makes gods, and meaner creat- 
ures kings.” 

2 Wherever good livers are found, 
wherever comviviality exists, even to 
the most remote corners of the earth, 
the “CLUB COCKTAIL” reigns 

} supreme as a fashionable drink. 

5 The “CLUB COCKTAILS” 

never vary; they are always the same. 

~~. The secret of their perfect blend is that 

’ ’ they are kept six months before being 

drawn off and bottled. 
“ Cocktails” that are served over 

# the bar do not contain these indis- 

‘ pensable om ualities. 

é Seven Varieties: Manhattan, Mar- 

” tini, Vermouth, Holland Gin, York, 

Tom Gin, Whisky. 

For sale by all first-class dealers. 


. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors. 


Hartford, Conn. London. 





39 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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a scouring soap. 
ary itin your next house-cleaning and be happy. 


Looking out over the many homes of this country, we see thousands 
of women wearing away their lives in household drudgery that might be 
materially lessened by the use of a few cakes of SAPOLIO. If an hour 
is saved each time a cake is used, if one less wrinkle gathers upon the 
face because the toil is lightened, she must be a foolish woman who 
would hesitate to make the experiment, and he a churlish husband who 
would grudge the few cents which it costs. 








WEAR KNON’S HATS 
MADE BY AMERICAN LABOR 


PATRONIZE ZAMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


| ATLANTIC CITY VIA PHILADELPHIA 
AND READING ROUTE. 


Senp a two-cent stamp to Edson J. Weeks, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent Philadelphia and Reading 
Railway, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and receive 


City, giving list of hotels and boarding-houses, as 
well as other information of value. Please note also 
that frequent fast trains equipped vith Pullman 
parlor-cars and latest improved modern coaches 
run between Philadelphia and New York City via 
Philadelphia and Re ened route. 











Use BROWN'S (¢ gee Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 2 cents a jar. 


Abbott's Original An- 
You can make 


Pass on the good word. 
gostura Bitters befriended you. 
friends by giving good advice. 


Sonmer & Co., the great piano-makers, furnish 
every variety of instruments—square, upright. and 
grand —and are constantly striving to meet every de- 
mand. Their success has been phenomenal. 





NoTHING contributes more towards a sound diges- 
tion than the use of Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WINsLow's Soota- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


‘Whar is the best laundry soap in the world ?” 

‘* Dobbins’s Electric, of course. Everybody knows 
that.”’ 

** What is its price ?” 

** Just reduced to 8 cents a bar, or two bars for 15 
cents.”* 

‘*Then I'1] use no other.”’ 
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metic=+ PINE TAR SOAP 
eta (Persian Healing) 
skin 

healthy and _ gives 
the complexion a }S 
natural beauty. — 


Sold by druggists. 6 3S 
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This Publication is printed with Ink 
manufactured by 


FRED’K H. LEVEY Co., 


89 BEEKMAN ST,, NEW YORK. 








by return mail an illustrated booklet on Atlantic | 


?ond’s 
Extract 


does away with all 
aches and pains. It 
bottled 
buff 


is simply 
relief in a 
wra ppe r. 


Mond's Extract C 
76 Filth Ave 
Ne Ww York 


Send 2c.stamp for 
our New 48 page 
Cook Book 
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PRICES 


CRESC 
BICY 


SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 
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More of them seld than any other. There 
must be a good reason for this when the same 
condition prevails every year—they must 
have merit. 

They meet every requirement—price, value, 
weight, size, sex. 





Price and oy Guaranteed. 


Art Catalogue FREE. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 


CHICAGO Makers NEw YORK 





ltrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BAC 
removes the desire for tobacco, with, 

out nervous distress, ex 

tine, purifies the bloo 

stores lost manhood, 

makes you strong 

in healt 


own druggist, who 


your 
will vouch for us. Take it with 
a will, patiently, persistently. ty 
box, $1 ‘usually cures; 3 boxes, $2. 
guaranteed to cure, or we refund . oo 
Sterling Remedy Co. , Chieago, Montreal, New ¥. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
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It softens, improves 





YS A FAIR SKIN 


can always be insured, free from all im- 
perfections—whether effects of exposure 
to heat or cold, sun or wind, or subject 
to chronic skin trouble—by using 


HONEY and ALMOND CREAM 


RECOMMENDED ESPECIALLY FOR 


Chapped Hands, 
Face and Lips, 


Irritated Skin, 
Free from oily or greasy properties, it 

leaves no visible trace of its use. 

,and preserves the skin,and for the 

face makes the complex xion pure and beautiful. 

\y  A‘SATPLE BOTTLE sent for 6(six) cents, w ith descriptive book. 


For sale at Druggists, or sent, charges prepaid, 50 cents. 


HINDS’ 


Pimples, 
Chafing, Itching, 
Scaly Eruptions, 
Eczema, etc. 


Hard, and 








A. S. HINDS, 72-K Pine Street, Portland, Maine. 














Send two 2-cent stamps for this beautiful 
Greek ten-drachm piece, mentioning “Leslie's Weekly.” 











STILL_ MAKING MONEY 


—ALSO— 


Stearns 
«— Bicycles. 


Thousands of readers of Les_re have sent 
for our Souvenir Coin, To these and to oth- 
ers we would say that, if we have no agent in 
your vicinity, we will build you a Yellow Fel 
ow to order at list price. 


Write for Catalogue and terms, 


E.C. STEARNS & CO., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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FUNERAL-PROCESSION ON THE WAY TO THE CEMETERY. 


BURIAL OF THE HEROES WHO PERISHED ON THE “MAINE.” 


SCENES ATTENDING THE INTERMENT AT KEY WEST, FLORIDA. 
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AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Tea Set, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 


pounds 60c, Cockatoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
, CANDY CATHARTIC present, with every pound. Coffees, 12c. Send for new 
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illustrated reduced price-list. Order now by mail 


{Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 

















] an 20 pounds Tea, and get your Premium and Special 
| Be. Bi on Dragelsts. 99, Presents. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA ©CO., 4 
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HAVE YOU HEARD YOUR OWN VOICE? te 


AS IN14 

You can store it up in a Graphophone and hear it whenever you please. You = A r— N 

can likewise store up songs or music of any kind Youcan have your jolly friend 

tell his good story to it, and afterwards the Gr aphophone will repeat it just as he MAGNIFICENT COLORS s 


told it, whenever you wish. The Graphophone is the perfected talking machine. 
It is simple in its construction and operation, requiring no skill to make sound 
records and to reproduce them. 

The Graphophone is fascinating and marvelous as an entertainer. It brings 
into the home all the delights of music, and every pleasure that appeals to the ear. 
Band or orchestral music, vocal and instrumental solos, speeches of famous orators, 
funny sayings of comedians, the latest and best attractions of the concert-hall or 
lyric stage, are always available for entertainment, in the home that has a 
Graphophone, 


GRAPHOPHONES ARE SOLD FOR SIO AND UP. 
Manufactured Under the Patents of 


BELL, TAINTER, EDISON, = | 
AND MACDONALD. o_o Fo ts 


The largest steamship in the world is the new twin-screw oe fg steamer of the North German Lloyd 
Line, “*The Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse” (** William, the Great”). This magnificent vessel is nearly 656 
feet long, and has a displacement of 20,000 tons. It is the greatest ceievouned of modern ship-building. 

b We have secured permission from the North German Lloyd Steamship Co, to makea chromo-lithograph 
Our establishment is manufact- in fourteen colors of this splendid vessel. This picture is 404% inches long and 2144 inches wide, and is one 
of the largest chromo-lithographs of the kind ever made in this country. 

The steamship iS shown as it is going up the magnificent harbor of New York, with the massive 
the world for new edifices known as “sky-scrapers’’ in the lower part of the city, in the background, constituting a 
picture well worthy of a place in any library 

It is in the highest style of the plate-printer’s art, and is without question the most beautiful view o/ 


New York Haréor and its water life that has ever been published. 
Cut out this advertisement, write your name and address plainly on these lines, and 
send it, with 25 Cents, to the publisher’s address below. 
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TALKING MACHINE 
Our Famous Train 
SUPPLIES, | No. Fast hi to Burlington 


Denver has been re- 
sumed and will daily Route 
Columbia Phonograph Company, %5'- 


NEW ’ . . jay 
PARIS, 34 Boulevard des Italiens, PHILADELPHIA, 1032 Chestnut St. Ly CHICAGO | 0), 00 d in 
CHICAGO, 211 State St. WASHINGTON, 919 Pennsylvania Ave. 
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High Grade ’98 Models, $14 to 6 “ae | SABE DAY. 
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book of art, FREE for stamp while they last. Pa = NwuxT Day. 
Mgap Coens Cn. U5 A Co., 281 Ave. mM, Chicago. e ° eeteu oe. 


THE NORTH SHORE LIMITED: keaves "ow York at 10,00 overy morning via wow York Gontrat. 
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' Athletes and Invalids 


alike need 





It makes strength—nourishes and refreshes and is a foe to 
fatigue. « health drink made of the nutritive parts of prime 
beef, delicatc'y spiced and seasoned. 
Prepared in a minute, with cold or hot water. 
At druggists and grocers. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


“Various Views on Vivor-!” mailed free. 
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Mrs. Larpa’s COACHMAN (politely)—‘‘ Turn out there a bit, will you ? 
Mrs. Horon’s CoACHMAN (crisply)—‘ Oi’ll not. A mon thot’d wear a mustash on 
th’ box orty be on th’ perlace, phere he cud make payple tur-rn out.’ ox? 


wppen & , onlebello” * 
C{GARETTES a - y 


Lirrie | HAMPAGNE 
CIGARS. | Rg y 


TOBACCO. | JN W 
HIGHEST IN PRICE, | “Ay Pe 


° er i g | 
A To on REBUKE., a The Society Uline. W 








anne rT cece senneeueeseaiannooon: 











UBBER gathering and tire 
making are fully illustrated 
in our handsome new cat- 

alogue by over a hundred photo- 
graphic reproductions. Incident- FINEST IN QUALITY. AN 
ally you will learn why Hartford 25c. a Bundle, , 


Tires are better than many others. 4 5 B® in Bande. A } 
We send the catalogue to anyone frial Package in Pouch by mail for 25¢e. AN 


: om H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
on receipt of atwo-cent stamp. i] gyyz amERICANTOBACCOCO., Successor. AN 
os e 


The Hartford Rubber Works Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


on 
pee > 


aes WV 
WV 
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BosTon. MINNEAPOLIS. CHICAGO. 
DENVER. BALTIMORE, TORONTO, 
BUFFALO. ST. LOUIS, CLEVELAND 


seeteettenees 











ASK YOUR DRUCCIST. 
ora generous 


10 CENT TRIAL SIZE. 





BICYCLES W 
BRANCH HOUSE W 
$60 ALFRED pz MONTEBELLO & CO., WW 
price thats fair” LEON RENAULT, MANAGER. 
: . e 
cable arene ce fSSSSSSK 
































| geecccecceccecececceececces | 
_j| "URBANA 


PENNSYLVANIA R. R. WINE COMPANY 


cmc | QURS Gold -Seal | kN “f Extva Super 


OLD POINT : 
RICHMOND, AND Tee ves Cham pagne ‘ps weett Rie! 















ELY’s CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, mercury.nor any other in- | 
— drug. It opens and cleanses the Nasal 
Allays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
and Protects the Membrane. Restores the Senses 
of Taste aud Smell. Is quickly absorbed. Gives | 

















Relief at once. 50 cts. at Druggists or by mail; April 7 —$35.00. { ° ° 
Trial Size 10 cts. at Druggists or by mail. pS EE et A For Sale by ui TYimmin S. 
nS EROTEORA, 1 Wacen Sent, How Fos OLD PoiINT COMFORT AND all leading Wine Dealers eae The g 
WASHINGTON, and Grocers. 
April 23.—$22.00. Post-Office : | g 
eae AAR URBANA, N. Y. 
OLD POINT COMFORT. | 
THE Marvex. April 7 and 23.—$16.00. GstiionButTon 
° my ‘ oe vr — CLASP — 
WASHINCTON. RRO 5 8 OTe mm Lies flat tothe leg. 





March 31, April 21, and May 12,—$14.50. ARMY BUILDING, WHITEHALL ST., NEW . ‘ 

yioecencthe of +5 York City, February 23, 1898.—Sealed proposals, in &B Cannot Unfastert 
triplicate, will be received here until 12 o’clock FS , by d Accidentally. 
noon, March 25, 1898, and then opened, for sup- EA aS Som 
plying stationery, lamp-chimneys and globes, mow- = ) SOLO QV WHERE 
ers, horseshoes, oils, rope, and miscellaneous arti- . Ses ne ee 






For Itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; or address GEO. W: ‘BOY D, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 





A New Kid Glove, will shortly 
be placed on sale, of which due 














J. B. HUTCHINSON J.R WOOD - D me : —* : 
General Manager. Gen’! Pass’ ” cles specified in schedule to be had at this office. = . Sample pair 
notice will be given mete wth a The United States reserves the right to reject or eee PX, Silk SO=CottAst 
accept any or all proposals, or any part thereof. P.0.B0x 1604 





| gag 9 AVNIFA! | Preference will be given to articles of domestic pro- GEORGE FROST@, BosTon,Mass. 
MY OWN ‘ CYCLES duction or manufacture, conditions of quality and ? , 

‘ From factory straight to rider, below price (including in the price of foreign productions 

» pews Very best grade,” ° and manufactures the duty thereon) being equal. 
GN, TRAg i. NO“ JOR LO ” | Envelopes containing proposals should _ ad. 


%. Altman Naf gO. in: DNS eee: | on — .a simeata.d.03.60% Bees Reds del : 
NEW YORK. EL N /HROAT EASF 




















ind BREATH PERFUME 
ACTeyere folem @liemehalé bfolenares 
SEN-SEN CO. Dep 1 
TER, N.Y 


EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 


14E WORLD 





ROCHES 








This issue contains a Superb Colored Supplement of the war-ship ‘“‘ Maine,” as she appeared 
while enterine the harhor of Havana on Januarv octh§ 1808 





